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VI.— I. T.— TRANSLATOR OF BOETHIUS. 

H. F. Stewart and E. K. Rand in the Introduction to their 
recent scholarly edition (1918) of Boethius' Theological 
Tractates and the Consolation of Philosophy incline to identify 
' I. T.,' whose rendering of the Consolation they have used, with 
John Thorie, a Fleming born in London in 1568, and a B. A. of 
Christ Church, 1586. ' Thorie/ they assert, ' " was a person 
well skilled in certain tongues, and a noted poet of his times," 
but his known translations are apparently all from the Spanish.' 
In preparation at Cornell University for writing my Master's 
essay (1920), the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius in 
English Literature, I found no reason to accept Thorie. I ven- 
ture, however, to suggest John Thorpe, a noted architect and 
surveyor, who supplied the plans for the renovation of the 
house on the property that came to Thomas Sackville, the Earl 
of Dorset, in 1603. Now ' I. T.' dedicated his ' Five books of 
Philosophical Comfort' to the Dowager Countess of Dorset, 
widow of Thomas Sackville, who, he tells us, meditated a similar 
work. It is evident, therefore, that some connection existed 
between ' I. T. ' and Thomas Sackville. 

That Thorpe was a man of learning and ability in letters as 
well as a surveyor and architect may be gathered from Henry 
Peacham, who mentions him in the Gentleman's Exercise (ed. 
of 1634, pp. 172-3) as his especial friend, ' an excellent Geomet- 
rician and Surveior,' a man 'not only learned and ingenious 
himself, but a furtherer and favourer of all excellency what- 
soever. ' 

A further clue comes through the delight we know John 
Thorpe to have gained in playing with his initials. Among his 
papers 'there is a curious design of a house built for himself, 
the ground-plan of which forms the letters I. T., connected by 
a low corridor, with the rhyming inscription : 

" Thes 2 letters I and T, Joyned together as you see, is meant 
for a dwelling house for me. John Thorpe." ' * 

Thorpe flourished between 1570-1610. 

Accordingly, my hypothesis is that it was John Thorpe who 
translated the De Consolatione Philosophiae, perhaps as a 
diversion, and dedicated it to the widow of his former friend 
and employer, Thomas Sackville, in the hour of her bereavement. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. G. BAYLET DOLSON. 
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